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Parke County’s hills will be 
in a glorious splendor of color 
during the 13th Covered Bridge 
Festival and a drive on the 
County’s narrow and winding 
back roads leading to the 37 
covered bridges is a thrilling 
experience never to be for- 
gotten. 

But the kaleidoscopic land- 
scapes are just frosting on the 
cake. What attracts most of 
those who come, many of them 
year after year, is our attempt 
to recreate that nostalgic era 
when our covered bridges were 
built—in costumes, demon- 
stration of ancient crafts, some 
of the food prepared and served, 
and best of all to be able to buy 
these products and the fruits of 
the fields and woods of Parke 
County. 

Here in Parke County you will 
be welcomed with Hoosier hos- 
pitality at its best and there 
are countless things of interest 
to do and see. However, if a 
carnival with rides and gambling 
games, parades, queens, draw- 
ings, and other tiresome triv- 
ia are your dish—don’t come. 
Neither is this Festival just a 
home-coming affair. 

The basic features of the 
Covered Bridge Festival are 
historical and educational and 
it is free of commercialism. 
This policy was adopted by the 
few public spirited volunteers 
who planned the first festival 
in 1957 and it has never been 
changed. Hundreds of Parke 
County citizens volunteer their 
time and service to be hosts 
to you, our guests. Our com- 
munity-wide cooperation in this 
endeavor probably is unsur- 
passed in the U.S. Being ama- 
teurs, we hope you will be as 
tolerant as possible with un- 
avoidable inconveniences. 


Headquarters Tent And 
Farmers Market 


Guests who come to this non- 
professional, non-commerical 
Festival will find the headquar- 
ters in the spacious yard sur- 
rounding the beautiful old county 
court house. One long prome- 
nade tent is erected along the 
north side and half of the east 
and west sides of the court 
house lawn. This is head- 
quarters where guests register 
and receive their covered bridge 
maps of the county, and lit- 
erature, and where housing hos- 
tesses have listings of accom- 
modations in Parke County 
homes in towns and on farms. 

The Farmers Market and 
Bazaar operated by the Fes- 
tival Committee, is in the north- 
east section of the tent. Here 
you will find a bewildering pro- 
fusion of the fruit of Parke 
County’s autumn piled, strung 
and heaped—gourds, pump- 
kins, melons, bittersweet, pop- 
corn, persimmons, pawpaws, 
squaw corn, etc. Rugs, aprons, 
linens, sweaters, sunbonnets and 
dozens of other samples of dom- 
estic artistry abound. Besides 
the Farmers Market, local cit- 
izens display products of their 
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own skills and farms in booths 
featuring maple products, honey, 
sorghum crackerjack, also some 
of the items found in the Farmers 
Market. 


Antiques 


Along the west corridor of this 
canvas emporium are antique 
articles that range from parlor 
organs to salt cellars. Sleigh- 
bells, dinner bells and school 
bells; oleographs and phono- 
graphs; buttermolds and horse 
collars—exhibits here cover 
an unlimited range and most are 
for sale. 

In the corridors of the court 
house may be seen, from 9:00 to 
5:00 during all 10 days, the art 
exhibit which is described more 
fully in another column. 


Early Activities 


Except for the covered bridges 
themselves, probably the most 
interesting part of the Festival 
is the “Early Activities.” Parke 
County people, costumed suit- 
ably, are actively engaged in 
doing things that were common- 
ly done at home in earlier 
days. The activities are housed 
mostly in crude shacks scattered 
about on the court house lawn. 
You will find sassafras- 
smoke-cured hams and bacon; 
beans and ham simmering in 
huge black kettles, served with 
fresh baked cornbread; boys 
cranking freezers of persim- 
mon ice cream (Boy Scouts aid- 
ed by their parents); grinding 
and cooking whole hog sausage; 
dried apples and dried apple 
ples; women frying “riz” crul- 
lers made by a special recipe; 
women in Quaker garb spend 
the day peeling apples and stir- 
ring brass cauldrons of cider 
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applebutter; a cider mill grind- 
ing and pressing juice from 
apples selected for best flavor; 
ladies baking home made bread 
in an old iron range; all kinds 


of persimmon products being 
made. 


Four Bus Routes 


Of course, our 37 covered 
bridges are the prima donnas 
of the show and only reason for 
having a Festival in the 
first place. Practically all 
have Burr arches, but each 
in its setting is a distinct in- 
dividual and you will want to 
see as many of them as pos- 
sible. You’ll have to go to our 
golf course to see one, but all 
the rest are located to carry 
traffic across streams; or did 
so before being retired and 
replaced by modern concrete 
bridges. 

Since the covered bridges are 
scattered all over the county, 
four routes—Y ellow, Blue, Black 
and Red—approximately 40 miles 
long and to from six to nine 
bridges, have been marked with 
metal signs. When you reg- 
ister you will be given a county 
map showing the routes and the 
bridges with their number, 
name, date built and the stream 
crossed. 

All four routes start and end 
on the public square in Rock- 
ville. As you drive along 
these routes during Festival 
time, you will enjoy not only 
the scenic views and magnif- 
icent fall coloring that sur- 
round the bridges, but may find 
extra diversion in the amaz- 
ing scarecrows put up by res- 
idents along the routes. (See 
another page for details about 
the Scarecrow Show.) Each 
route goes through one or more 
of the towns and villages of 
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the county where you may see 
a variety of activities going 
on. You'll probably see boys 
selling buckeyes or nuts, a 
woman with jars of piccalilli, 
or an artist trying to catch 
the sunlight on a crimson tree. 

For guests who prefer to 
“leave the driving to someone 
else,” conducted tours on all 
four routes are available ail 
10 days. Informed guides des- 
cribe the countryside, the 
bridges and local lore in run- 
ning commentary. No schedule 
is maintained; busses leave as 
they are filled. On both Sat- 
urdays and Sundays busses will 
go out from 9:00 a.m. till 
3:00 p.m. and on week days 
from 9:00 a.m. till noon.- Each 
tour takes about three hours. 
Tickets for adults are $2.25 
and for children, $1.25. 


Food Aplenty 


If already you have read about 
the Early Activities, you know 
there are good things to eat 
at the Covered Bridge Festival. 
But there are special meals 
that deserve special mention. 
The beef pit-barbecue meal ser- 
ved on both Saturdays and Sun- 
days is a tradition. The pit 
is fired at 4:00 p.m. on Friday 
and that night the meat is 
put in on the glowing coals and 
the pit is sealed. When the pit is 
opened on Saturday the meat is 
done to a turn with a flavor and 
tenderness impossible to obtain 
by any other cooking method. 
Serving starts at about noon and 
continues until 7:00 p.m. The 
pit will be re-fired and more 
meat laid in and the operation 
repeated for hungry Sunday visit- 
ors. This meal costs $2.00. 

But beef is not the only week 
end specialty. Special equipment 
is set up along the street on the 
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east side of the square and the 
Rosedale American Legion men 
charcoal-grill halved broilers at 
the rate of 200 at a time. The 
turning and basting of these 
tempting fowls is a sight worth 
seeing. This, too, is served on 
both Festival Saturdays and Sun- 
days and the chicken, with cus- 
tomary extras makes a wonder- 
ful meal for $1.50. 

The two meals described above 
are served right there and the big 
Covered Bridge Kitchen dining 
tent has tables and chairs avail- 
able. The mobile kitchen, oper- 
ated by the Festival Committee, 
will be serving short-order food 
at nominal prices all 10 days. 


Pancake Breakfast 


Another tradition of the 
Covered Bridge Festival is the 
pancake breakfast at the Com- 
munity building at the 4-H fair- 
grounds. On both Sunday morn- 
ings, men of the Rockville Rotary 
Club prepare pancakes, served 
with genuine maple sirup. sau- 
sage and coffee. The dining room 
is “ manned” by members of Es- 
tabrook Chapter, DAR. This is an 
“all you can eat meal and costs 
$1.25. Hours are from 6:00 to 
10:00 a.m. 

Another tradition of the Festi- 
val is Uncle Luther’s biscuits, 
mixed and baked right there. If 
a satisfying snack is what is 
needed, a couple of Lute’s ten- 
der biscuits with some straw- 
berry jam and a cup of coffee 
is sure to fill the bill. 


Food On The Routes 


All the good food is not con- 
fined to Headquarters. Along 
each of the marked routes food 
operations are to be found as 
well as restaurants and drive- 
ins that are in business all the 
time. Description of some of 
the special Festival food pro- 
jects. located in other Parke 
County towns are to be found 
elsewhere. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


Due to changes in highways and 
routes chosen, the following may 
not be exact, but are reasonably 
accurate distances from Rock- 
ville: 


Town Miles 
Chicago cx. aes aster ee 150 
Cincinnati ..... . 175 
Bloomington, Ind.. .... 72 
Danville, Dl. ..... s . 8 

ers ec. te a AAN 132 
Ft. Wayme.......... 164 
Indianapolis . 55 
i Louisville ........... 155 
SE LOUISI. ooa aps cd 2 187 
Terre Haute .......... 24 
Urbana-Champaign 82 
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Photograph Contest Is 
Popular Festival Feature 


About 10 years ago, when the 
Parke County Covered Bridge 
Festival was quite young, two 
color prints, one of the Cox 
Ford Bridge and the other of 
the Narrows Bridge, were ex- 
hibited during the Festival, and 
from this modest start has grown 
the now very substantial Cover- 
ed Bridge Festival Photography 
Show and Competition. Last 
year, 1968, entries numbered 
into the hundreds—color and 


black and white prints, and for 


the first time, color slides. 

Under the direction of Mrs. 
Paul M. Hobson of Judson, the 
prints and slides were exhibit- 
ed in the basement of the Rock- 
ville Library, and despite being 
about a half-block from the 
court house square, where the 
principal activities take place, 
there was a constant stream 
of visitors all day long. Mrs. 
Hobson reports that interest 
was so high that several eve- 
nings she had difficulty clearing 


Lodging In Private Homes 
During Bridge Festival 


There are seven motels and one 
hotel in Rockville anda few small 
motels in the county. Because of 
the demand for space at Festival 
time, local motels request a mini- 
mum of two nights on Festival 
WEEKENDS. There are noreser- 
vation restrictions during the 
week, Due to complications and 
confusion in the past, all motel 
and hotel reservations are to be 
made directly with proprietors. 

Many homes in the county are 
opened to overnight guests during 
the Festival. Pleasant, comfort- 


able rooms, sensibly priced, are 
available and reservations are 
accepted. By mailing in the 
coupon provided, those wishing 
reservations will receive a con- 


firmation describing and locating 
the accommodations. Altho there 
is slight variation, average 
charges are $5.00 per night per 
person. 


During the Festival, the hous- 
ing committee occupies space at 
the Registration Desk at Head- 
quarters, 


LODGING LN PRIVATE HOMES 


Phone 
Number in party 
No. of men 


Preference: In town 


(All accomodations are in modern homes) 


Date of arrival 


Date of leaving 


Approximate hour of arrival 


Special considerations: Wheelchair _... Baby ---- 
No stairs :...-_- -- Other 


Mail To: 


Mrs. Keith Pickett 


502 S. Market St. 
Rockville, Indiana - 47872 


Phone (812) 569-5679 


the room so she could turn 
off the lights and lock up. Must 
be a pretty good show, when the 
customers won’t go home. 

The Photography Competition 
is open to anyone, regardless 
of age or previous photographic 
experience, with only one basic 
requirement—the picture must 
have been taken in Parke Coun- 
ty. Rules and entry forms may 
be obtained from the Covered 
Bridge Tourist Association, Box 
165, Rockville, Indiana - 47872. 
If it’s too late for you to enter 
this year, bring your camera 
to Parke County and get ready 
for next year. There are nu- 
merous awards, and the top 
prize last year, and this year 
again is a week end for two 
at Turkey Run State Park Inn. 

Last year, the judges were 
Hugh and Marian Celander, 


` professional photographers of 


Chicago, and Dennis Latta of 
Terre Haute, also an experi- 
enced judge. {This year our 
judges will be George H. Mit- 
chell of Indianapolis, Ind., Ed- 
ward A. Nusbaum of Richmond, 


-Ind., and Dr. R. B. Sweetland 


of Decatur, Ill. All of these 
gentlemen are members of the 
Photographic Society of America 
and are recognized as outstand- 
ing judges of photography. This 
year’s judging will take place 
in Rockville (exact location to 
be announced) on Oct. 4, and will 
continue over to Oct. 5 if ne- 
cessary. Contestants and any 
interested persons are cordially 
invited to attend the judging. 

Local interest in photography 
has increased also, and this 
year the Parke County Camera 
Club was formed. The 4-H 
activity has included a photo- 
graphic section for several years, 
and this year 4-H entries from 
Parke County won awards at 
the Indiana State Fair. Blue 
ribbons were awarded to Sharon 
Waltz, Div. l; Daryl Hobson, 
Div. ll; Laura Thompson, Div. 
III; and a white ribbon to Pam 
Cory, Div. IV. 

When you come to Parke Coun- 
ty for the Covered Bridge Fes- 
tival be sure to bring your cam- 
era. For your photographic plea- 
sure we have 37 covered brid- 
ges, people in costume, pioneer 
activities, beautiful Fall color 
and three well run State Parks. 
You can’t help having a great 
time with your camera, so come 
see us—and take some pic- 
tures. 


The accompaning picture 
was judged Best of Show, all 
classes, in the 1968 Photo- 
graph Contest. It was entered 
by Don Baker of Anderson, 
Ind., a well known internation- 
al exhibitor and a member of 
P.S.A. and the Anderson and 
Muncie Camera Clubs. 
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Festival Committee’s Mobile Kitchen 
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Horse Show 


The Covered Bridge Saddle 
Club will hold its second annual 
old-fashioned Horse Show, Oct. 
12 at 7:00 p.m., at the Parke 
County 4-H Fairgrounds. Rain 
date is Oct. 19, same time. 

This show displays a colorful 
array of costumes, original side- 
saddles and hitches and special 
attractions. A pinto drill team of 
6 or 8 horses will be an unusual 
feature. 

Last year’s show was well at- 
tended and unanimously enjoyed 
and this year promises to be 
“bigger and better.” Good music 
will add atmosphere and refresh- 
ments will be available on the 
grounds. 


Admission prices will be the 
same as last year. Reserved 
seats, $1.50; bleachers, $1.00; 
children 6 years old and under, 


free. For reservations or entry 
information write Mrs. Joe 
Woody, Bloomingdale, Ind, 47832. 
(Telephone: 812-498-3088.) 


Art Exhibit In 
Court House 


No feature of the Covered 
Bridge Festival has been more 
popular than the art exhibit in 
the corridors of the court house. 
This has been a feature of 


the Festival since the first one 
in 1957. 

Sponsors of this show, the Cov- 
ered Bridge Art Association, 
have been seriously handicapped 
in the past by lack of space, prob- 
lems in lighting and enough per- 
sonnel to do justice to the ex- 
hibit. 

In order to give a better show 
the group has amended its rules 
to include only members of the 
Covered Bridge Art Associa- 
tion and to require a modest 
entry fee from each exhibitor. 

From previous experience, the 
Art Association expects no 
change in the overall quality of 
the exhibit and is confident that 
spectators will be better able 
to enjoy the show. Pictures to 
be displayed will be in all media. 
crafts excluded. 

No admission fee is charged to 
spectators but the Association 
will be grateful if people wishing 
to take photographs of displays 
will consult an attendant first. 
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Ample Campground Facilities 
At |0-Day Festival 


Parke County’s three state 
parks — Turkey Run, Raccoon 
Lake and The Shades — all have 
good campgrounds and are open 
thruout the CoveredBridge Festi- 
val. Noreservations are accepted 
by the parks. First come, first 
served, 

At Festival time only, camping 
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Address 


Electricity: 


CAMPGROUND RESERVATION 


eR we erm Oe eee em we we we ee eee wee ee we om wet 


Date of arrival ___. 


Date of leaving — __ 


me aa am a m e te tet n -m| m 


No. Campsites needed (for group) --...-.--- 


Essential ........ Prefer -...... NO ....---- 


Tourist Information Center 
Rockville, Indiana - 47872 


is permitted at the 4-H Fair- 
grounds located 1⁄2 miles north 
of Rockville on US 41. Water and 
primitive facilities are available 
and a limited number of hook- 
ups. Cost per night: $1.50 and 
(with elec.) $2.00. Reservations 
are accepted; clip and mail camp- 
ground reservation coupon. 
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PARKE COUNTY MAPLE FAIR 


Saturday and Sunday 
Feb. 28- Mar. | & Mar. 7-8 


In 1620, John Taylor, the Wa- 
ter Poet, wrote about Shrove 
Tuesday: ‘‘...there is a bell 
rung call’d the Pancake-Bell, 
then there is a thing call’d 
wheaten floure which cookes do 
mingle with water, eggs, spice 
and other tragicall, magicall 
enchantments into the form of 
a Flip-Jack, call'd Pancake, 
which ominous incantation the 
people do devour very greedil- 
lie.” 

Volunteers at the Maple Fair 
are convinced that most people 
come to eat pancakes, whole 
hog sausage and Parke Coun- 
ty maple sirup. 

But the Maple Fair, always 
held the last week end in Feb- 
ruary and the first week end 
in March, is really a harbinger 
of spring. 

Families who have been 
“cooped up” all winter don’t 
mind donning boots and blan- 
kets once more to come to the 
Maple Fair, because they know 
that where there is sugar water 
dripping from trees, spring is 
on the way. 

Back in 1964 when the Fair 
started, local people thought wea- 
ther might be a factor in the 
success of the Fair, but they 
learned that if people can drive 
all the way from Noblesville, 
Ind., and Champaign, Ill., over 
icy roads in time for an 8:00 
a.m. pancake breakfast, they 
should be able to get to the 
4-H Building, located on US 
4, a mile and a half north 
of Rockville. 

So, cold weather, rain, snow 
or ice doesn’t stop the Maple 
Fair, which, in 1970 will be 
held, Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 
28, March 1, and March 7 and 
8. 

Many persons think of New 
England when they think of 
maple sirup, but the fact is 
that midwestern states are also 
in the sirup business, and the 
Parke County Maple Fair has 
been listed by the National As- 
sociation of Travel Organiza- 
tions as one of the “top 20” 
travel events for February, tan- 
gible evidence of the interest 
of midwesterners in maple sirup 
and its products. 

Success of the Maple Fair 
has mushroomed so fast that 
planners are looking forward 
to the time when it can become 
a part of the new Billie Creek 
Village. 

The old-school sirup men in 
Parke County say the cold weath- 
er only spurs on the flow of 
sugar water from the trees, and 
the flow of curious visitors con- 
tinues to break attendance rec- 
ords. 

The old-timers will tell you 
that mules were used to haul 
buckets of sugar water to the 
camp, usually located in the 
maple grove. 


“People always wanted to 
drive the mules through the 
woods to get the sugar water 
—they were never able to find 
all the trees. If they had just 
left the mules alone they would 
have made the rounds. The 
mules knew the route and never 
missed a tree.” 


When maple sirup and sugar 
were practically the only sweet- 
eners (except wild honey) avail- 
able to families, the boiling 
down session became a 24-hour 
ordeal. Food was cooked in 
the camp, and those old-timers 
will tell you that eggs boiled 
in sugar water are the best 
boiled eggs you can get. Pota- 
toes baked in wood ashes have 


a special flavor, they say. 

If the maple sirup industry 
ever dwindles, it won’t be for 
a lack of maple trees. It may 
be for a lack of young people 
willing to keep this romantic 
industry alive. 

The season for making maple 
sirup averages about six weeks, 
and the weather dictates the 
length of the season. 

According to one historian, 
the local consumption of maple 
sugar in the United States for 
1868 was estimated at 23,000 
tons, and it was suggested that 
this amount could have been 
quadrupled, as not more than 
one-third of the trees were 
tapped, and of those tapped, with 
proper management, the yield 
could have doubled. 

This same historian, said 
in 1868: ‘‘Anyone who has 25 
trees and does not tap them 
misses one of the purest and 
most delicious sweets that we 
enjoy; but perhaps you say that 
it will not pay to fuss with that 
number. Let us see. Twenty- 
five tin buckets, at 35 cents, 
would be $8.75—all the outlay 
that would be necessary, as every 
farmer has a kettle that would 
evaporate the sugar water from 
that number. If he makes but 
two pounds to the tree he gets 
more than the original outlay 
for the buckets, and is pre- 
pared for the next season, with 
no expense, except time, and it 
is a season that he can do noth- 
ing that will pay better.” 

Now, a hundred years later, 
universities in Vermont and 
Indiana (Purdue) are staging 
institutes on producing and mar- 
keting procedures in an effort 
to encourage ‘‘sugar bush” 
farmers to hold on to this in- 
dustry. 

For the producers who open 
their camps to the public dur- 
ing the Maple Fair, it means 
extra work, but the success of 
the Fair depends on them, and 
they are proof of the cooper- 
ation so evident in Parke Coun- 
ty’s overall tourist program. 

Highlights of the Maple Fair 
are the bus tours to the sugar 
camps, and the activities in the 
4-H Building, headquarters for 
the event. 


An aroma of sassafras tea, 
sausage and coffee greets visi- 
tors to the building, which is 
bulging with things to see. Once 
inside, memories are triggered 
with sights of such early ac- 
tivities as sheep shearing and 
wool spinning, candle making, 
pottery demonstrations, chair 
caning and wood working. 
Visitors will have an oppor- 
tunity to buy candles, pottery, 
ceramics, rugs, wood carving, 
paintings, and everything from. 
corncob jelly to snoot boots. 


The head of the family has 
a wishful expression on his face 
as he invests in a wren house, 
while mother is delighted with 
the handmade knitted slippers. 


Parke County maple sirup 
is sold at the Fair. The going 
price is $8.00 a gallon. 


Visitors to the camps see 
primitive and modern methods 
of making sirup, depending on 
whether they take the north or 
east routes. 


Programs are designed to 
appeal to your love of country 
and to an appreciation of en- 
tertainment in the early days. 
If you’d like to take a trip back 
to the good old days, the Parke 
County Maple Fair is your bag. 


Foxworthy’s Primitive Sugar Camp 


Robert McNabb Demonstr ates 


Spinning 
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FESTIVAL CRAFTS DEMONSTRATIC 


The home of a former In- 
diana governor is located at 
the village. Governor Joseph 
Wright served Indiana from 
1849 to 1857. During his ad- 
ministration he encouraged the 
showing of livestock, and it is 
reported that Rockville had one 
of the first, if not the first, 
showing of livestock in the 
state. The exhibitions later 
developed into what is now the 
Indiana State Fair. 

Parke County’s only governor 


Beeson Family 


Originally intended as a turn- 


of-the-century village. with 
buildings and activities of the 
late 19th and early 20th cent- 
uries featured. the village has 
acquired a two-story log cabin 
as a reminder of Parke Coun- 
tv's early heritage. 

The cabin was home for 


members of the Beeson family 


in the early 1800s. and is one 
of the few left in the county 
in good condition. It was given 
to the covered bridge group 


Former Home Of G 
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and his first wife, Laura Cook 
Wright, lived in the home on 
the original site, on the south 
side of West Ohio Street (now 
US 36) in Rockville, half a 
block from his law office, which 
was on the present postoffice 
grounds. Mrs. Wright was a 
native of Montezuma, and is 
buried in the old Montezuma 
cemetery. 

The house was later moved 
to the northwest corner of York 
and Michigan Streets and lived 
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by Dale DePlanty. who bought 
the Beeson farm. located near 
the Beeson Covered Bridge on 
the Blue Route. 

Theron Beeson has contributed 
financially to its restoration. 
and the cabin will be named 
in memory of the Beeson fam- 
ily. Restoration included the 
building of a new fireplace. lay- 
ing a new floor (of sassafras 
wood) and chinking the logs. 
The upstairs will be finished 
later. 


overnor Joseph Wright 


in by several families before it 
was purchased by the Christian 
Science Society. The Society 
developed plans for a new build- 
ing, and in 1968 sold the building 
to the tourist group for $400.00 
it cost $2,750.00 to move it to 
the village. 

During the 1969 Festival, the 
building will be used as a Can- 
dle Shop, where visitors may 
see candles being made. Other 
gifts items, as well as candles, 
will be for sale there. 


abin Home 


Additional reenforcement logs 
were donated and came from 
a log barn on the C. M. Mc- 
Hargue farm in Parke County. 


Its function during the 1969 
Festival will be as a Weaver's 
Cottage. Looms. spinning wheels 
and flax wheels will be in evi- 
dence. Rugs will be made and 


sold. Knitting demonstrations 
will also þe in the cottage. 
and handmade knitted items 
will be for sale. 


There is no charge for parking cars on the ] 
village grounds.Shuttle bus service between 


the village and Festival headquarters in Rock- 
ville wijl be provided for a small charge. 


View Of Village Showing All Four Bu 


In the 12-year history of the 
Parke County Covered Bridge 
Festival, there have been year- 
by-year additions to the original 
program on one week end in 
1957. This year’s major addi- 
tion will be the activities at 
Billie Creek Village, located a 
mile east of Rockville on US 
36. Of course, all the Festival 
activities around the court 
house in Rockville will be in 
opseration as in the past, ex- 
cept that the crafts demon- 
strations, formerly in the head- 
quarters tent, will be expanded 
and in operation at the Village. 

This historical and educational 
project is planned to re-create 
that period around 1900, or ap- 
proximately that period in which 
Parke County’s covered bridges 
were built, somewhat in the man- 
ner in which the Colonial period 
in U.S. history has been re- 
created at Williamsburg. 

The Village is a ‘walking 
village” and visitors will park 
their cars on the east side of 
the north-south road, across 
from the creek. A footbridge 
across Billie Creek will take 
the visitors through the woods 
and to the Village. One-way 
car traffic is also planned, and 
signs will direct motorist to 
the location. 

A lot of water has gone under 
the Billie Creek covered bridge 
since the idea of a permanent 
village was conceived in 1964. 
Since then, 75 acres of land 
has been purchased, four build- 
ings with historic backgrounds 
have been purchased or acquir- 
ed. moved to the Village, and 
are in the process of being re- 
stored, and a fifth building, a 
Pottery Shop. will be assembled 
in time for the  Festval. 

The Village itself is new, 
but all the buildings are old 
and authentic. From the past 
12 Festivals, Parke County plan- 
ners have learned that visitors 
are impressed with authenticity. 

Every effort has been made to 
keep the covered bridge pro- 
gram tuned to the early history 
of Parke County. Schools bring 
their students by the bus loads 
to see how it once was. and 
what they learn. pleasurably and 


almost as if by osmosis, is a 
history of the times. 

Because of the success of the 
Festival, it became apparent 
that more land was needed, and 
a market for Parke County pro- 
ducts should and could be creat- 
ed for year ‘round visitors—not 
just 10 days in October and four 
days in the spring. As one news- 
paper headline put it, the Fes- 
tival is ‘‘too big for its bridges.” 


The first step was to acquire 
land which could be used for a 
permanent village. It took 
faith in the future to invest 
$22,185.00 in 75 acres in 1966. 

The land was purchased from 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Morgan (two 
acres), Mr. and Mrs. W. O. 
Waltman (eight acres), Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Hopper (49 acres), 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Fox 
(seven acres) and Mr. and Mrs. 
John Bill Puett (nine acres). 


An architect had to be re- 
tained and Parke County’s cover- 
ed bridge group found one right 
at home. W. E. Davis, with a 
Master’s degree in Architec- 
tural History, and member of 
the Purdue University faculty 
since 1959, has been respon- 
sible for the architectural plan 
of the Village. His role with 
the Indianapolis campus of Pur 
due is to provide graduates to 
meet the needs of the construc- 
tion industry in Central Indiana 
in the areas of civil and arch- 
itectural engineering. 

He has made trips to other 
villages and researched the suc- 
cessful ones. One of the best 
known villages is in Sturbridge, 
Mass., which was opened to the 
public in 1946 and now boasts 
more than half a million visit- 
ors a year. 

Up to now, the Village has 
been a do-it-yourself project, 
financed by the commissions 
which are paid to the Covered 
Bridge Association by people 
who sell their products at the 
Festival and Maple Fair. 

What started as a dream for 
a Village in 1964 is fast be- 
coming a reality for the people 
of Parke County, who have found 
the secret of working together 
for fun and profit. 
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Which Covered Bridge 


Route Is Best To Take? 


When strangers visit Parke 
County and receive a map show- 
ing the four marked routes that 
take them to see the covered 
bridges, most of them ask, 
“Which is the best?” 

It is a question without an an- 
swer. The routes were planned 
by people familiar with the roads 
and appreciative of scenery at 
all times of year. Guests who 
take conducted tours will receive 
all sorts of information which 
varies, depending on which tour 
they take. Below is a short 
description of each route which 
may help visitors select the one 
they consider most interesting. 

' Red Route - This leads to eight 
covered bridges and the true 
bridge buff may, by using his map, 
easily include three others, His- 
torically significant sites passed 
are Armiesburg and Roseville. 
Close to the Mecca Bridge (No. 21) 
is a restored District School 
House, One wooden ‘‘humpback” 
bridge, over a railroad, will be 
crossed, Of geological interest 
is the northward flow of Big Rac- 
coon Creek from Roseville (Cox- 
ville) to Armiesburg, The 
County's two oldest church build- 
ings, continuously housing the 
Same denomination, ere passed, 
Parke County’s youngest bridge 
(Nevins; 1920) will be crossed. 
The last few miles follow an old 
Indian Trace which became a 
road, 

Yellow Route - Vestiges of the 
Wabash & Erie Canal will be seen 
in Montezuma, and elsewhere 
along the way. The county's 
longest bridge, shortest bridge 
and longest single-span are found 
oa this route ag well as a wooden 

“humpback’’ bridge over a rail- 
Toad. The route passes a sugar 
house, a private airport hidden 
in the upland above Sugar Creek. 
boyhood home of ‘Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, U, Se Speaker of the 
House; site of the Bloomingdale 
Academy and past the beautiful 
Friends Meeting House situated 

a beech grove in Blooming- 
dale, ‘The last stretch of the 


route passes the Parke County 
Covered Bridge Golf Course 
only course known to have an 
authentic covered bridge on a 
fairway, 

Blue Route » Across excellent 
farmland and into the Sugar Creek 
hills. Sugar Creek will be crosse 
ed twice by concrete spans, once 
by covered bridge and once by 
an iron bridge, The route passes 
two sides of Turkey Run state 
park, two early (1835) log cabins, 
and, on the rock shelf east of 
the Narrows bridge, the site of 
the Lusk grist mill where mill 
race, shaft-hole and steps were 
hewn into the sandstone. Two 
panoramic views of Sugar Creek, 
especially the one from High 
Bridge (iron), are breath-taking. 
Portland Mills bridge, one of the 
county’s two oldest, now occupies 
its new site. The tour is largely 
on upland, then descends along 
Little Raccoon valley and the 
popular Billie Creek bridge 
comes as a final surprise. 

Black Route - Involved with 7 
covered bridges crossing Big and 
Little Raccoon Creeks (the 8th 
crosses Rocky Fork), the tour 
leads over the huge dam of Rac- 
coon Lake, It passes the old, 
water - powered mill at Mans- 
field and the modernized mill 
at Bridgeton. Bridgeton covered 
bridge is the county’s second 
longest and Crooks (No. 12) is 
one of the two oldest, The 
Fallen Rock area, along abranch 
of Rocky Fork creek is unusually 
scenic. Much of this tour is 
thru heavily wooded valleys. 


Post Cards 


Post cards of 38 Parke Coun- 
ty covered bridges are available. 
They may be ordered by name 
or by number at four for 25c post- 
paid. A packet of 40 cards which 
includes all 37 covered bridges, 
Grange Corner bridge, a local 
round barn and an autumn scene 
at the Mansfield Mill may be or- 
dered for $2.04. Address: Box 
165, Rockville, Indiana - 47872. 


Pottery Shop 
Demonstrations 


Plans for a Pottery Shop were 
approved as late as August 27, 
when it became evident a build- 
ing would be needed for the 
pottery class which would be 
demonstrating this craft during 
the Festival. 

Siding was obtained from an old 
barn owned by Warren Crooks, 
president of Parke County, Inc., 
parent organization for Billie 
Creek Village. 

Two types of pottery making 
will be demonstrated and sold. 
The primitive Raku pottery, 
which involves a ten-minute fir- 
ing process in a hand made 
kiln, and then plunged into wet 
sawdust, sand or water, will 
be demonstrated by college stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Hand made stoneware will be 
made by members of the pot- 
tery class. 


iron Fence 
Around 


Commons 


The iron fence outlining the 
Commons at the village origi- 
nally came from the Court 
House lawn in Rockville. It 
surrounded the second court 
house, a red brick structure 
completed in 1832, and remained 
until about 1920 when it was 
removed and put up at the 
County Home. 

In the summer of 1968 the 
Parke County Commissioners 
advertised the fence for sale, 
and 58 sections were purchas- 
ed by the covered bridge group 
for $253.00. 


Old Store 
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This country store was really 
once a country store. It was 
purchased by the Parke County 
Covered Bridge Association for 
$300.00 and moved to its pres- 
ent location at a cost of 
$4,050.00. 


Research is being done on the 
report that Uncle Joe Cannon, 
former speaker of the House of 
Representatives, clerked in the 
store when it was located in 
Annapolis. ‘‘Uncle Joe” lived 
there as a boy. 


The building was later moved 
to Bloomingdale (some time af- 
ter 1916) and for years it was 


Building 
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known as Patton’s Trading Post. 

Shelving came from the Great 
Northern Hotel in Terre Haute, 
which is being torn down by the 
new owner, Indiana State Uni- 
versity. Cases came from the 
Charles Moore general store at 


Waveland, and refrigeration units: 


came from the Thomas Gro- 
cery Store in Rockville. 

The Parke County Historical 
Society will eventually provide 
museum items relating to the 
store which have been given to 
them by the people of the county. 

Its function during the Festi- 
val will be to provide an outlet 
for Farmers Market products. 


Little Red One-Room School House 


The “little red school house” 
was literally moved piece by 
piece from its location on US 
41, north of Lyford to its pres- 
ent location in the village. 
Heirs of the John Huxford es- 
tate donated the building for a 


token fee. 

Restoration was aided by a 
photograph which had been en- 
tered in the Covered Bridge 
Photography Contest a few years 
ago. 

Seats for the school were 


obtained from an abandoned 
school in Terre Haute, and the 
slate blackboard came from 
the Perrysville school. 

Eventually, the building will 
contain books and other mem- 
orabilia of the period. 
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Scarecrow 
Contest 


Of all things! Whoever heard 
of a Scarecrow contest? Well, 
there’s one at the Covered Bridge 
Festival and this is for sure 
if you come, you’ll see more 
scarecrows than crows. 

Parke County citizens will 
have them on their farms and 
homes in the towns on all four 
covered bridge routes, also in 
front of homes and þusiness 
houses in Rockville. We have 
had cannibals. suicides, Roman 
charioteers, Beatles, Oz charac- 
ters, even an outhouse with a 
thoughtful occupant reading a 
Sears catalog. 

This is a Festival sponsored 
contest and visitors are given 
ballots when they register to 
vote for the “scarecrow of their 
choice” on the four routes and 
in Rockville. 

In all fairness, and with no dis- 


1. Registration 


2. Housing 
3. Farmers Mkt. 20. Barbecue Pit 


4. Antiques 

5. Bus Tours 

6. Beans 

7. Ice Cream 

8. Dried Apples 
9. Sausage 

10. Crullars 

11. Cider 


13. Bread 
14. Apple Butter 
15. Smoke House 
16. Mobile Kitchen 
17. Biscuits 


18. Senior Citizens 
19. C. B. Kitchen 


21. Chicken Grills 
22. Nut Growers 
23. Ladies Room 
24. Mens Room 
25. Presbyterian 
26. Museum 

27. Ritz Theatre 
28. Post Office 
12. Persimmons 29. Library 

30. Art 


credit to man or bird intended, 
it might be added that the crow 
population of Parke County re- 
mains about the same. These 
wise birds know how to take a 
joke. 


WELL, WELL 

Philippe Bonnet, secre- 
tary of the National Society for 
the Preservation of Covered 
Bridges, sent the editor of 
THE COURIER a post card 
from Paris, Mo., with a pic- 
ture of a covered bridge, on 
which is printed: ‘‘Paris can 
be called the ‘COVERED 
BRIDGE CAPITAL’ of the U.S., 
having three such bridges until 
one was lost to a flood in re- 


cent years.” 
Mr. Bonnet wrote on the 
card: “Believe it or not! 


Some people are unaware of 
Parke County!” 


Caution! 


BECAUSE OF NARROW 
ROADS AND LOAD LIMITS ON 
MANY BRIDGES, COMMERCIAL 
BUSES CANNOT GO OUT ON 
MARKED ROUTES. 


Covered Bridge Safari To Parke County 


Did you ever see so many 
covered bridges all at once? 
They are on the dresses, sports 
coats, handbags, neckties, jewel- 
ry and for all we know, they 
may be on some unmention- 
ables. 

How appropriate it is that the 
picture was taken in Parke 
County which has more covered 
bridges than any county in the 
U.S. Actually, this group was 
on a safari of the National So- 
ciety for the Preservation of 
Covered Bridges and they came 
from four states in the East 
to spend 10 days in Parke and 
Putnam Counties. 

On Saturday evening, Aug. 9, 
they were guests of the Indiana 


Covered Bridge Society for din- 
ner at the Country Kitchen at 
Grange Corner. Officers of the 
Indiana Society who served as 
hosts were Floyd Mitchell, pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Mitchell; Mrs. 
W. L. Jeffries of New Richmond, 


secretary, and Mr. Jeffries, 
also Mrs. Jess Potter of Russell- 
ville, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Law- 
rence of Chicago and Gobblers 
Knob, Judy Snowden and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. B. Hargrave. 


After the dinner, Nathan 
Blankley of Audubon, N.J., vice 
president of the National Society, 
showed his slides of Indiana 
Covered Bridges. 

Those on the safari shown in 


Map Of Festival Headquarters Area 


Market F É ~ <= 


Ohio Street CU.S.36) 


the picture are Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathan Blankley, Audubon, N.J.: 
Mr. and Mrs. Philippe Bonnet. 
Dorchester, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs 
Adlin Meyer, Norwood, Mass.; 


Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Rodgers, 
Maitland, Fla.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark Stober, Schwenksville, 
Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Thomas, Foxboro, Mass. 


Since Putnam County is threat- 
ened with the loss of three of its 
remaining 12 covered bridges 
it and when a flood control res- 
ervoir is built on Walnut Creek, 
some of the group conferred with 
Putnam County officials on plans 
to preserve these heritages of 
the past. 
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SEVEN 


Churches In 
Parke County 


Part of the charm of Parke 
County is its large number 
of rural churches. Many are 
open each Sunday and serve 
as a spiritual headquarters for 
people of the neighborhood. 

The Hymn Sing on the court- 
house lawn each Sunday of the 
Festival is usually held early 
enough that visitors may _ at- 
tend a regular church service 
elsewhere. 

Another Hymn Sing at 8:00 
am. is held at Reeder Park 
in Montezuma for their visi- 
tors. 

For the first time, the Cou- 
rier is listing church service 
schedules for the convenience 
of visitors. The following 
churches invite you to attend: 


St. Joseph Catholic Church 
Sunday masses 8:00 a.m. 
and 11:10a.m. 
Holy Day masses, 8:00 a.m. 
and 8:00 p.m. 
Daily mass, 9:00 a.m. 
Montezuma Mission Sunday 
mass, 9:30 a.m. Holy Day Mass, 
6:30 a.m.  Cathechism class 
(Grade 1 thru 7) each Sunday 
immediately following the 8:00 
a.m. mass in St. Joseph Hall. 
Religious instruction (Grades 
8 thru 12) each Tuesday at 7:15 
p.m. in St. Joseph Hall. 
Father Lawrence Moran 


Christian Science Society 
Sunday School, 11:00. 
Church service, 11:00. 


Memorial Presbyterian Church 
Church school, 9:30. 
Morning worship, 10:45. 
Boy Scout Troop 467, Tues- 
day, 7:00. 


Milton Nolin. pastor 


Rockville United Methodist 
Church school, 9:30. 


Morning worship, 10:35. 
Clifford L. Miller: pastor 


Rockville Christian Church 
Sunday school, 9:30. Robert 
Mankin, supt. 
Morning worship. 10:30. 
Evening church service, 7:30 
William R. Tucker. pastor 


Rockville First Baptist 

Sunday school. 9:30. Thomas 
McMurtry. supt. 

Morning worship. 10:30. 

Junior BYF and BYF. 6:15 

Evening service. 7:30. 

Mid-week prayer hour. Wed- 
nesday. 7:30. 

Choir rehearsal. Wednesday. 


6:15. Pat Peterman, director: 
Philip Robinson, pastor 


Rockville First Assembly of God 
Sunday school, 9:30. 
Morning worship, 10:30. 
Evening service, 7:30. 
Mid-week service, 
day, 7:30. 


Wednes- 


John E. Levite, pastor 


United Pentecostal Church 
Sunday school, 10:00. Richard 
Johnson, supt. 
Morning worship, 1:00. 
Evening service, 7:30. Bible 
study, Wednesday, 7:30. 


Robert W. Johnson, pastor 


Second Baptist Church 
Sunday school, 9:30. 
Preaching, 2:30. 
Prayer meeting, 

8:00. 

Florence White, pastor 


Thursday, 


Montezuma Presbyterian 
Church 
Church schoul (all ages), 9:30. 
Mrs. Charlene Barr, chairman 
Christian education. 
Morning worship, 10:30. 
S. Forest Beery, pastor 


Montezuma Holiness Church 
Sunday school, 10:00. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 


Evening worship, 7:30. 
Prayer meeting. Tuesday, 7:30 
Florence White, pastor 


Montezuma Methodist Church 
Sunday school, 9:30. Iva Mc- 
lath, supt. 

Morning worship, 10:30. 
Evening worship, 7:00. 
Wednesday prayer meeting, 

10:00 a.m. 
Thursday 

7:00 p.m. 


prayer meeting, 


Jack Lowder. pastor 


Rosedale Assembly of God 
Bible school. 9:30. 
Worship. 10:45. 
Youth Meeting, 6:30. 
Evangelistic meeting. 7:30. 
Prayer and Praise. Wednes- 
day. 7:30. 
R. A. Hunter, pastor 


Rosedale Christian Fellowship 


Church broadcast (Sunday) 
WWVR 105.5 FM. 8:00. 

Bible school, 9:30. Wilbur 
Moore. supt. 


Morning service, 10:40. 
Gospel hour, 7:30. 
Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 
7:30. 
Community visitation, Friday 
6:30. 
O.H. Rogers, pastor 


Rosedale Baptist Church 
Morning worship, 9:30. 


Sunday school, 10:30. Ivan 
Scott, supt. 

Evening worship, 7:00. 

B.Y.F., 6:00. 


Bible study, Wednesday, 7:00. 
C. A. Brown, pastor 


Rosedale United Methodist 

Morning worship, 9:30. 

Church school, 10:30. 

Senior Hi and Junior Hi 
M.Y.F., 6:30. 

Choir practice, Friday, 7:00. 

Junior choir practice, Sat- 
urday, 2:00. 

W.S.C.S., 3rd Thursday, 1:30. 

Official board, 3rd Monday, 
7:30. 

Ron Ozier, pastor 


Bloomingdale Friends Church 
Morning worship, 9:30. 
Sunday school, 10:30. 
Steven Stewart, supt. 
Fred Stewart, pastor 


Bloomingdale United Methodist 
Church School, 9:30. Gordon 
Kay, supt. 
Worship service, 10:30. 
Wendell Adams, pastor 


Bloomingdale Christian Church 
Sunday school, 9:30. Donald 

Cuthbertson, supt. 
Worship service, 10:30. 
Ben Newlin, 


pastor 
Marshall Federated Church 
Sunday school, 9:30. Paul 


McSwane, spt. 
Morning worship, 10:30. 
Lester Niles, pastor 


Marshall Baptist Church 
Morning worship, 10:00. 
Sunday school, 11:00. - 
Evening worship, 7:00. 

Bible study. Wednesday, 7:30. 
Merle Sparger, pastor 


Harmony Church of Christ 
Worship service, 10:30 
Bible study, Wednesday, 7:00. 
Willis Driskell and Robert Gayer 
Ministers 


Sand Creek United Methodist 
Sunday school, 10:00. Char- 
ley Woods, supt. 
Worship service, 7:30. 
Robert Petty, pastor. 


Rush Creek Friends Church 

Bible school, 9:30. Mrs. Ha- 
rold Pickard and Don Russell, 
supts. 

Worship service, 10:45. First 
and third Sunday alternating 
with Tangier. 

B. F. Nickless, pastor 


Portland Mills Christian Church 
Worship and communion, 9:25 
Sunday school, 10:20. Harold 

Thomas, supt. 

Kenneth Greeley, pastor 


Rush Creek Friends Church 


This country church is lo- 
cated half a mile north of 
Sylvania (on the Yellow Route) 
and was built in 1872. 

Original pews are in the sanct- 
uary, and original timbers sup- 


New Discovery Baptist Church 

Sunday school, 9:30. 

Morning worship, 10:30. 

Evening worship, 7:30. 

Junior and Senior youth and 
prayer meetings, Wednesday, 
7:30. 

Olin Strader, pastor 


Otterbein United Methodist 
Morning worship, 9:30. 
Sunday school, 10:30. Hubert 

Payton, supt. 


Linebarger Chapel 
Sunday school, 9:30. 
Forest Berrisford, supt. 
Morning worship, 10:30. 
Kenneth Mahan, pastor 


Manfield Bible Church 
Sunday school, 9:30. 
Worship service, 10:30. 
Evening worship, 7:30. 
Prayer and Bible study, Wed- 
nesday, 7:30. 
Jack Hopkins, pastor 


Mrs. 


Dailey Chapel Christian 
Sunday school, 10:00. Larry 
Brown, supt. 
Worhsip service, 10:45. 
Scott Pricer, pastor 


Bridgeton United Methodist 
Church school, 9:45. 
Morning worship 10:45. 
Bible study, Wednesday, 7:30. 
Ron Ozier, pastor 


Annapolis Church of the 
Nazarene 
Sunday school, 9:30. 
Morning worship, 10:45. 
Young People’s meeting, 6:45. 
Evening service, 7:30. 
Harold E. Dockery, pastor 


Friendly Grove Missionary 
Church 
Sunday school, 9:30. Sheri 
Hartman, supt. 
Church service, 10:30. 
Mel Hobert. pastor 


Activities In 
County Towns 


Mecca 

Visitors to the Festival will 
find a restored one-room school 
house at Mecca, located on the 
Red Route. The school was 
moved board by board to its 
present location, near the Mec- 
ca Covered Bridge, and now at- 
tracts attention as a genuine 
example of how education was 
administered in the ‘‘good old 
days.” 

The Mecca Historical Society 
sponsored the relocation and has 
served thousands of meals to or- 
ganizations to help pay for it. 
They will be serving food during 
the entire 10 days of the 1969 
Festival, and plan to add a 


port the church. 


The Friends organized their 
Meeting in 1836. 


Services are held each Sun- 
day at 10:30 a.m. 


basket meal to the varied menu 
of sandwiches, pie, beans and 
drinks. 

The Little Red Barn, where 
the food will be available, is 
located next to the school house. 

Also nearby, is a genuine 
witched well, hand dug and 
approved by the State Board 
of Health. (A ‘‘witched’’ well 
means it was located by a wa- 
ter witch! ) 

Campground facilities are in 
the north part of Mecca, and 
include water, electricity and 
a dump station. Information 
and reservations for campers 
may be obtained by writing 
to Lib Maurey or Dale An- 
drew at Mecca,  Ind.-47860. 


Montezuma 


The Aztec Trading Post will 
again be in operation at Monte- 
zuma during the Covered Bridge 
Festival. Montezuma is on the 
Yellow Route, just a few miles 
from the West Union Covered 
Bridge. 

Located on old US. 36 in 
downtown Montezuma, the Tra- 
ding Post features market items, 
such as produce, handmade 
crafts and homemade candy. 

The pig roast, so popular with 
visitors during previous Festi- 
vals, will be repeated and 
doubled. Equipment for four pig 
roasts will be used for the first 
time at the Montezuma Festi- 
val this Fall. 

Hay rides to places of his- 
toric interest will be repeated. 
Remnants of the Wabash-Erie 
Canal can be seen along the 
Wabash River at Montezuma. 

Camping on the banks of the 
Wabash will be available to 
the first 50 campers who re- 
serve space. Electric hookups 
are available for $2.00 per night. 
The campsite is located at Reed- 
er Park, a few blocks south of 
US 36. 

Store windows will splay 
antiques. An exhibit of Indian 
artifacts, found in Reserve 
Township, is also planned. 


Rosedale 


Rosedale has become the la- 
test town in Parke County to 
have planned activities during 
the Covered Bridge Festival. 

Located on Red Route, Rose- 
dale has the Red Bridge and 
the Coxville Bridge in the vi- 
cinity. 

The Rosedale Civic Club, 
sponsor of the events, has ar- 
ranged a Festival in the down- 
town area, which includes a 
Farmers Market, Antique dis- 
play and sale, Pioneer Exhibit, 
and the famous Rosedale Still, 
which came orginally from the 
mountains of Tennessee, near 
Gatlinburg. 


The Market will feature farm 
produce, needlework and craft 
items. and will be located on 
a parking lot on Central Street. 
just off Main Street. The an- 
tiques will be on display and 
some will be for sale in 
the building near the market. 

Conley & Son General Store. 
one of the few genuine coun- 
try stores in the county, will 
house the Pioneer Exhibit. which 
will display prized possessions 
of people in the Rosedale area. 

Hee Haw will have its own 
version of entertainment at the 
Still. where hillbilly music and 
Mountain Dew will vie for at- 
tention as the natives demon- 
strate the Still. 

Uncle Lute’s Biscuits and 
Jam will be available in one 
of the food tents. 


Bridgeton 


Bridgeton. which has one of 
the most photographed covered 
bridges in Parke County. will 
be the scene of varied activi- 
ties again this year. 

Located on the scenic Black 
Route. visitors will find the Sas- 
safras Gift Shop, where all 
kinds of hand made articles. 
rugs. pottery. jellies. candy. 
antiques and oil and water color 
paintings will be for sale. 

Cornmeal from the old Bridge- 
ton Mill will be sold at Weise’s 
Mill, and Pete Peftley will be 
at the Country Store on week 
ends. 

This 00-year old building 
once served as a drug store 
for Dr. James Crooks, famous 
not only for his medicine, but 
his writings. 

The Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment and P.T.A. will serve 
meals to visitors at the fire 
station, and will cater to char- 
ter tours. 

The Farmers Market will fea- 
ture local products, and an oil 
painting of the Bridgeton covered 
bridge will be given to one of 
the visitors. 


New Airport 
In County 


Another first has been estab- 
lished for the Covered Bridge 
Festival. 

Parke County has an airport 
which is ready for tourists who 
wish to fly to the Covered Bridge 
Festival. 

The 2400-foot strip is lo- 
cated 18.5 statute miles from 
the Terre Haute VORTAC, on 
the 002 degree Radial. Eigh- 
ty octane fuel, telephone and taxi 
service will be available for 
Festival visitors. 

Site approval for the devel- 
opment of a privately owned, 
public use airport has been re- 
ceived from the Indiana Aero- 
nautics Commission, and certi- 
fication from the commission is 
expected in the spring of 1970, 
upon full completion of develop- 
ment plans. 

Several Parke County pilots 
leased the ground, two miles 
south of Rockville on the Jack 
Butler farm, a few years ago, 
and as interest and activity in- 
creased they formed the Butler 
Pilots Association, to lease and 
operate the strip. 

Necessary approvals were ob- 
tained from the Parke County 
Plan Commission and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. The strip 
was plowed and seeded in 1966, 
reseeded in 1967, and is now 
very firm. 

Considerable clearing work 
has been done on the approach- 
es, and the west approach 
is now relatively clear. There 
are three obstructions on the 
east, and a power line 30-foot 
high paralleling the strip on the 
south. 

A temporary hanger port for 
conventional geared aircraft was 
constructed in the spring of 1969. 
Development plans include a, 
108-foot hanger and shop build- 
ing, with an operations office, 
underground fuel storage, ap- 
proach clearances of 20-1 glide 
slope, grading of runway, thres- 
hold and runway markers, ac- 
cording to Barry Taylor, pres- 
ident. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


Mobile Kitchen 

Last year, for the first time, 
the Mobile Kitchen was in oper- 
ation at the Covered Bridge 
Festival. Built by the Covered 
Bridge Association to comply 
with all sanitary regulations, 
it is equipped with stoves, re- 
frigeration and dish washers 
Food is served from two sides. 

It will be located on the 
south side of the square, adja- 
cent to the large dining tent 
with tables and chairs. 


Entertainment 


The only feature of the Cov- 
ered Bridge Festival which 
changes every year is the en- 
tertainment, particularly the 
Saturday evening program. For 
the past few years it has been 
held in the Ritz Theatre, a 
half block west of the court 
house square. Also, since the 
over-all program of the Fes- 
tival has been expanded from 
two week ends to a full 10 days 
of activity, there is now a pro- 
gram in the theatre every night. 

Since the last Festival, the 
Rockville Chamber of Com- 
merce has purchased the Ritz 
Theatre and alterations have 
been made which allow use of 
the full stage and scenery. 
Former productions had been 
severely handicapped with the 
limited stage space. 

It is not possible however, 
before going to press to give 
a schedule of the programs 
for Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday nights. 

On both Friday evenings, 
Leon Lawrence of Chicago and 
Gobbler’s Knob in Parke Coun- 
ty will give his color slide 
lecture, ‘‘A Shunpike Tour of 
Parke County’s Covered Bridges 
and Scenery.” He is an ama- 
teur photographer with the art 
istry of a professional. Being 
a covered bridge buff, he ‘‘dis- 
covered’ Parke County at one 
of the early Festivals and it 
was love at first sight. His 
lectures over the years have 
been one of the most popular 
features of the Festival and 
since he spends most of his 
week ends in Parke County he is 
taking pictures at all four sea- 
sons and his program changes 
from year to year. 

On both Saturday evenings, 
there will be a stage show cal- 
led “A Band Wagon Tour of 
Parke County.’ This program 
will feature the Parke County 
Concert Band with skits and 
specialties by such local groups 
as the Parke County Choral 
Club. directed by Sylvia Porter: 
the newly formed Parke County 
Singers. mixed voices directed 
by Richard Tudor: a Scarecrow 
Ballet. with Susie Collings as 
chereographer; the Newnum 
Quartet: and a completely or- 
iginal interpretation of hith- 
erto unknown guardians of cov- 
ered bridges—Covered Bridge 
Trolls. The world premier of 
a song. ‘Down in the Old Cov- 
ered Bridge’ by Lawrence 
Thompson will be another fea- 
ture of the “tour.” The guide 
for this armchair journey will 
be Jim Jerome. who has de- 
lighted many Festival audiences 
in past years. Richard Tudor 
conducts the concert band which 
made its debut in 1966 plaving 
for Herb Shriner at the Rock- 
ville Sesquicentennial Chau- 
tauqua. Juliet Snowden, a “pro” 
in productions. has written the 
scenario. 


Hymn Sing 


The annual Covered Bridge 
Festival Hymn Sing will be on 
the south lawn of the court 
house at 7:30 a.m. on both Sun- 


School House In Original Location 


In the feature story about 
Billie Creek Village on pages 
4 and 5, is a picture and text 
about the one-room school 
house now located in the vil- 
lage. 

Here is the building in its 


days. 

Rev. Philip Robinson, minis- 
ter of the Rockville First Bap- 
tist Church, will be in charge 
of this non-denominational ga- 
thering where Festival guests 
and local residents may gather 
for a brief sacred communion. 


Crafts Demonstrations 


In this issue of THE COVER- 
ED BRIDGE COURIER Billie 
Creek Village is featured on 
pages 4 and 5. Please note that 
the crafts demonstrations, 
formerly in the headquarters 
tent on the court house lawn. 
will be at the village this year. 

Now a word for those who 
plan to come. If at all possible. 
come on the days between the 
two week ends. If you have 
ever been here on a Saturday 
or Sunday of the Festival. you'll 
know what we mean, and you'll 
thank us for this suggestion. 


Senior Citizens 


Have-A-Rest Tent 


Some people think the happiest 
folks at the Festival are to be 
found at the Senior Citizens 
HAVE-A-REST tent. Parke 
County has a Senior Citizens 
Club that knows how to have a 
good time and has also demon- 
strated many times that it knows 
how to take hold of a project and 
make things move. At the HAVE- 
A-REST tent they do both. 

During the year members find 
time to plan for the Festival and 
when October rolls around they 
are ready with a hearty welcome. 
interesting exhibits and little 
programs now and then—usually 
with guests participating. Com- 
fortable chairs are plentiful. 


original location and condi- 
tion before it was moved. The 
picture was taken by Miss Mar- 
garet Poetker of 5421 Gravois, 
St. Louis, Mo.-63116, and was 
submitted in the Photograph 
Contest in 1967. 


tall tales are swapped and mem- 
bers of other, similar groups as 
well as non-affiliated oldsters go 
away with that heart-warming 
feeling of having made pleasant 
new friends 

A daily feature in the tent 
is a devotional period led by 
members of the Parke County 
Ministerial Association. You can 
join in singing your favorite old 
hymns with accompaniment on 
an old organ. 

Everyone is welcome at the 
HAVE-A-REST tent on the south 
courthouse lawn but the carpet 
is a little redder and the latch 
string a little handier for vis- 
itors past 50. 


Scenic Bikeways 
In Parke County 


Parke County has the only 
official Scenic Bikeways in In- 
diana—a long one 32⁄2 miles 
long and a short one for panty- 
waists only 10 miles long. The 
longer one goes through eight 
covered bridges and to two 
mills with dams on Big Rac- 
coon—Mansfield and Bridgeton. 
The short cne goes to Billy 
Creek Village and the old coal 
town of Nyesville. Both start 
and end in Rockville. 

Organizations which cooper- 
ated in establishing the routes 
last year are the Tourist Di- 
vision of Indiana Department 
of Natural Resources. the Bi- 
cycle Institute of America. the 
Parke County Tourist Associa- 
tion. and the Parke County 
Commissioners and Highway 
Department. 

All roads on the two tours 
are blacktopped. 


Feb. 28 


The Parke County Covered 
Bridge Festival is plannedby and 
for Parke County people for the 
purpose of acquainting the public 
with our county—its beauty and 
its resources. Every effort is 
made to prevent commercialism 
in its more tiresome aspects but 
it is only realistic to recognize 
that tremendous expense is in- 
volved. Many hundreds of dollars 
are spent on tent rental, insur- 
ance, maintenance of the Tourist 
Information Center during the 
year, printing of programs, 
maps, the COVERED BRIDGE 
COURIER, postage and countless 
other things. 

Since the Festival was started 
in 1957, a firm policy has been 
established: All special selling 
during the Festival must be by 
Parke County residents and all 
selling operations not regularly 


1970 DATES 


Parke County Maple Fair 
- Mar. 1 and Mar. 7 - 8 
Covered Bridge Festival 
October 9 - 18 
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Covered Bridge 
Model Contest 


This will be the third year 
for a Covered Bridge Model 
contest at the Festival and 
from advance entries there will 
be more models in the contest 
than ever before. 

Rules permit any type of con- 
struction—Howe, Burr, Town 
Lattice, etc.—the only restric- 
tion being that no span shall 
exceed 40 inches. For ex- 
ample, a 2-span model must not 
be over 80 inches in length. 
Models made from commercial 
kits may be displayed but are 
not eligible for competition. 

All entrants receive handsome 
ribbon trophies and the three 
winners also receive sterling 
silver covered bridge charms, 
tie-tacs or pendants, as the win- 
ners prefer. 

Models will be displayed again 
at the Tourist Information Cen- 
ter and anyone interested in en- 
tering may receive a set of 
rules by writing to: Box 165, 
Rockville, Indiana - 47872. 


Wednesday Is 
School Day 


So many schools in Indiana 
have been sending bus loads 
of pupils to the Festival that 


this year, for the first time, 
Wednesday has been desig- 
nated as SCHOOL DAY. 


A special program has been 
arranged which includes a free 
color slide lecture by Leon 
Lawrence in the Ritz Theatre 
and a guided tour of Billie 
Creek Village. Of course, they 
will have time to see all the 
activities in the headquarters 
tent and court house yard. 


in business are to contribute 10 
per cent of gross sales to the Fes- 
tival committee to defray ex- 
penses. 

Most residents have been en- 
tirely cooperative. A few have 
not. And a few total strangers 
have taken advantage of our visit- 
ors and of us by moving in dur- 
ing the Festival andestablishing 
roadside ‘“‘stands’’ of all sorts. 
So that we may continue the Cov- 
ered Bridge Festival we are, this 
year, providing our own loyal 
Festival supporters with gaudy 
placards. We ask all Festival 
guests to be guided by the pla- 
cards as you enjoy driving along 
the routes, following the signs we 
have paid for and admiring the 
bridges that are maintained by 
Parke County. 

THE COVERED BRIDGE 
FESTIVAL COMMITTEE 
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